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example, or in geography, history, or psychology. The studies that do exist are for the most part lacking in comprehensiveness.
Nor have all the histories of knowledge, of thought, and of speculation related the subject matter to changing social, economic, and cultural conditions. In a few cases, it is true, efforts to do so have been made. In this field Vernon L. Parrington was a pioneer. Main Currents in American Thought (1927, 1930) related the writings of American men of letters, political leaders, orators, and other figures to the social and economic conflicts in American life, especially to agrarianism on the one hand and to capitalism on the other. Bernard Smith's Forces in American Criticism (1939) carried this approach further. In the chapters in The Rise of American Civilization and America in Midpassage dealing with American cultural interests, the Beards have achieved notable success in the integration of ideas and interests, of cultural values, systems of thought, and bodies of knowledge with the context of which all these are part.
Some may contend that the history of intellectual life in America cannot be written now for the reason that adequate special studies on which a general synthesis must rest have not yet been made. According to one widely held view, efforts to grasp the whole or any part, even in thought, are useless until preliminary inquiries have been completed. In fact, however, monographic studies made without thought about the relations of the special to the general are likely to be arid.
Actually it is not possible, of course, for specialized research and writing to proceed without some reference to thought, however stray and surreptitious such thought may be, about the wider relationships. Since particulars dq bear relations to the general, preliminary thought about the problem of these relations, based of course on the knowledge available, can aid in the production of monographs that will be useful as the higher and higher generalizations are reached. To wait until scholars have completed all the requisite special studies is to postpone wider consideration on the assumption that these studies will in fact be completed; such an assumption may or may not be warranted. So to wait is to deprive even particular inquiries of the thought about the problem of the whole, which is available at the present stage in the development of the theme.
The task of writing a social history of American thought may be undertaken, meantime, in the light of present thought and knowledge.